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The Plight of the Sharecroppers 


As part of the observance of “National Sharecroppers 
Week,” Norman Thomas, chairman of the Socialist Party 
and Dr. Mordecai Ezekiel, economic adviser to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, spoke over the WABC-Columbia 
network on Friday, March 11, in a discussion entitled 
“What Now for the Sharecroppers?” The full texts of 
the addresses are printed below. 


Dr. EzexkIEL 
“The problem of the sharecropper is tied up with the 
prosperity of the South as a whole. 
“This must be solved along three lines: 


(1) Better education, both general and agricultural ; 

(2) More industrial jobs and fewer people living on 
Southern farms ; 

(3) ‘Live at home’ programs to feed farm families 
more adequately. 


“Tt is not only the sharecropper in the South who suf- 
fers from poverty. Many of the landlords have low in- 
comes. In 1934 the average income of tenants, croppers, 
wage hands and renters on cotton farms in 11 areas sur- 
veyed was $309 per family. The average net income of 
the plantation operator was $2,572. If the income of all 
owners, tenants, and wage hands on these plantations had 
been thrown in one pot and divided equally, it would have 
provided only $563 per family. The total income is not 
enough to provide a decent standard of living no matter 
how it is split up. So long as the average sharecropper 
or tenant has to make most of his income from his half- 
interest in 10 acres of cotton, his standard of living is 
bound to be a low one. A better standard of living de- 
pends on increasing the economic productivity of the peo- 
ple of the South. 

“The first step toward such increased productivity is 
better education. [Illiterate people can do little to help 
themselves. In the past the South has devoted a dispro- 
portionate share of its income to this purpose. Even so, 
its schools are poor. On the farms of the Southeast there 
are 4,500,000 children to be educated, while in the cities 
of the Northeast there are 8,500,000 children. The in- 
come received by the parents of those children on the 
farms of the Southeast, from which education and all 
other expense must be paid, is only 2 per cent of the na- 
tional income. In the cities of the Northeast, it is 42 
per cent of the national income. That is the basic reason 
why Southern schools are so inadequate. The President’s 
Advisory Committee on Education has just proposed a 
broad and increasing program of federal support for edu- 


cation. It proposes that the federal contributions be made 
primarily to those states and counties where local ability 
to provide education is the least. It also recommends 
that the funds should be used on a basis of equality be- 
tween races. Adoption of these recommendations, I be- 
lieve, will be a basic step toward providing a sounder 
economy for the South. 

“Second: It is hopeless for all those now living on 
Southern farms to attempt to earn a decent income from 
farming alone. There is a large surplus of rural births 
over deaths in the South. Under ordinary conditions the 
surplus farm people migrate to the cities. During the 
past eight years this flow has been reduced. Most of the 
surplus population has been dammed back on farms, 
especially in the South. As a result, there are two mil- 
lion or more people in the South trying to make a living 
on farms who under ordinary conditions would have been 
absorbed by urban industries. Besides that, probably 
three fourths of the Southern farmers are on farms too 
small or too poor to support a decent standard of living. 
The answer, I believe, lies in the expansion of industrial 
activity to the point where both those unemployed in the 
cities and those not needed on the farms can be absorbed 
in industry. There are many different ways in which 
industry could be expanded to make jobs for all. I set 
forth one such plan two years ago in my book, under the 
title, ‘$2500 a Year.’ The size of farms will then in- 
crease, so that each family will be handling a larger area 
and producing a larger area of cash or other crops. The 
cotton picker and other new machinery will gradually in- 
crease the area of crops which individual families can 
handle. This will permit still more of the present farm 
population to shift to industrial work. When each family 
in the cotton region of the South can handle 20 or 30 acres 
of cotton, without the severe child labor which is now re- 
quired, instead of the 10 acres they now handle, they will 
be able to maintain a much higher standard of living and 
still sell cotton at reasonable prices. 


“Third: The measures suggested above will both be 
slow. Meanwhile, much can be done to help Southern 
tenants produce more food for their own families. The 
possibilities here have been shown dramatically on the 
farms of the rural rehabilitation clients of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration. Many of these clients today pro- 
duce not only all the fresh fruits and vegetables, poultry 
products, milk and meat they can use, but in addition, 
they can or preserve 600 to 1,000 quarts of fruits and 
vegetables each summer to carry them through the win- 
ter. Yet they grow practically as much cash crop as be- 
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fore. Their health and nutrition has been greatly im- 
proved as a result of this adequate food supply, produced 
through their own efforts. These results are achieved 
through the guidance of the men and women supervisors 
of the rural rehabilitation service. These supervisors 
help each farmer plan his operations for the year, and 
visit them once a month or more frequently, to check on 
how the program is being developed. It is probably im- 
possible to give such close attention and professional 
guidance to anything like all tenants. The agricultural 
extension service, cooperating with the plantation owners, 
can do much more than has yet been done along these 
lines to aid Southern tenant farms to feed themselves. 

“Of these three measures, (1) education, (2) shift to 
industry, or (3) live at home, none can achieve miracles 
overnight. The problem of the South is not a new one. 
It is the heritage of a century of cotton and other single 
crop cultivation in the South. It may take a generation 
or more of effort along the lines outlined above to make 
a beginning in solving it. Such a program aims at solv- 
ing the problem of sharecroppers and Southern farmers 
generally through increasing their economic productivity. 
Instead of merely struggling to grab for tenants a larger 
share of the pitifully small income of the South, I believe 
this program, aimed at increasing the productivity of each 
family, is infinitely more promising.” 


Mr. THomas 


“We are speaking tonight in behalf of a group which 
conservatively estimated amounts to seven or eight 
per cent of our entire national population—field hands, 
day laborers and sharecroppers in the cotton and sugar 
cane industry. Perhaps we should add a similar type of 
workers in the vegetable and fruit country of the South 
and the West coast and along tobacco road. In that case 
President Roosevelt’s recent reference to ‘from ten to 
fifteen million’ of the poorest sharecroppers and field 
hands is well within the truth. 

“At the worst, more especially in the cotton country, 
which has been increasingly familiarized to us by books, 
motion pictures, plays, etc., we have life at its lowest eco- 
nomic level in America. The estimated income of share- 
croppers, that is, whole families, is around $300 a year. 
Field hands in certain districts make less than $100 a year. 
It would be hard to match in all Europe or indeed in 
much of Asia the ugly, sordid misery of cabins unfit for 
hogs in which the most prolific of America’s families live. 
It is almost a direct consequence of their poverty, their 


diet and living conditions, that these people are afflicted — 


to an unusual extent with diseases like malaria, pellagra, 
hookworm and syphilis. Illiteracy [there] is the highest 
in America and education poor. The exploitation of these 
workers is the most brutal and most flagrant. 


“They work, black and white alike, under armed riding 
bosses. In large areas they, especially the colored work- 
ers, have no rights which the bosses are bound to respect. 
There are no census figures of the number of colored 
workers murdered in cold blood by planters on plea of 
self defense in some quarrel over the settlement at the 
end of the cotton season. There is a general belief, sup- 
ported by much evidence, that the figuring, always done 
by the planters and their agents, at the end of the season 
is done with a crooked pencil. I once got from an expert 
accountant who had audited plantation books a detailed 
statement of the innumerable devices by which sharecrop- 
pers were habitually cheated. At best they are charged 


10 cents on the dollar at the plantation commissary for 
the credit advanced. Thousands of them end every sea- 
son in debt to the landlord, which means in practice that 
they are tied to his land. Other more direct forms of 
peonage—let’s call it slavery—are fairly general. This 
was admitted by the federal judge in the famous Peacher 
trial which resulted in the first conviction, so far as I am 
aware, in American history for this despicable offense. 
Peacher, a planter and town marshal near Earle, Arkan- 
sas, after a trial in which at least eight of his victims of- 
fered personal testimony, got off with a fine and a sus- 
pended sentence. The trial was only brought to pass by 
terrific pressure and the same sort of pressure has been 
necessary in the two or three other cases that the Depart- 
ment of Justice has finally taken up. 

“Back in the days of A.A.A. the clause in the cotton 
contract, supposedly inserted to protect sharecroppers and 
field workers, was a complete farce. It is a question 
whether on the whole under this contract this class of 
workers was not worse off than before A.A.A. was estab- 
lished. The government has indeed done something for 
the relief of this people, thereby incidentally taking a great 
load off the planters, but a study toward the end of last 
year by the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union showed a 
problem of unemployment and poverty following last year’s 
bumper cotton crop which was one of the worst in our 
history. It is to be hoped that the administration of the 
new agricultural law will not be so exclusively in the in- 
terest of the land-owning class. 


“Organization of these workers in their own behalf is 
treated almost openly as a crime. The wholesale arrest 
of the pecan pickers in Texas and the brutality with which 
they were treated is the latest instance. In many regions 
of the cotton industry there are laws originally passed 
to keep planters from bribing away each other’s workers, 
which are now used for wholesale arrests of men and 
women who try to organize their unions. In many re- 
gions economic and physical intimidation of lawyers 
makes legal help for the victims of this tyranny next door 
to impossible. I myself was speaking at a quiet and or- 
derly meeting of the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union in 
Mississippi County, Arkansas, when it was broken up by 
an armed mob, fortified also by liquor, composed of plan- 
ters and riding bosses. One of their number who said he 
represented the sheriff’s office admitted the perfect le- 
gality of our meeting but said that the sheriff could offer 
no protection—obviously to his own great satisfaction! 


“T have seen working conditions in most of America.. 


I know something about the cruelty, the oppression, the 
espionage, practiced by great corporations in industrial 


and mining centers. We owe much to the LaFollette in- — 


vestigation for revealing these crimes. But nowhere is 
economic exploitation enforced by violence, within and 
without the law, so crushing and extensive as in the cot- 
ton country, the pecan groves, the vegetable and citrus 


fields of the South. This is the background for the re- 


vival of the Ku Klux Klan in Florida and the dreadful 
Shoemaker case; for the recent troubles in San Antonio, 
and for the virtual slavery of the cotton fields. 


“Dr. Ezekiel has told us truly that the problem is one 
of education, public health, the training of the people in the 
cultivation of their own gardens, etc. He has told us that 
cotton is a poverty crop. In effect, he has reminded us 
that we are dealing with a national, not a sectional prob- 
lem, for which our national economy is responsible. It 
is not the fault of the planters that a bumper crop is a 
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calamity to workers in cotton fields who have not enough 
cotton to supply them with decent clothes, sheets, table 
cloths or other textiles. It is the fault of the planters that 
they know no way except brute force to maintain their 
uneasy supremacy. It is the fault of all of us that we 
have allowed the existence of so many great areas in 
America where in point of day-by-day experience of 
sharecroppers there is actually less civil liberty than in 
some fascist lands. 

“I do not undervalue many forces slowly making for 
improvement of these conditions when I say that once 
more it has been proved that the main force is the courage 
of workers to attempt their own organization. I do not 
forget many gallant organizations when I offer tonight 
a special praise to the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union 
which, with the Workers Defense League, is responsible 
for National Sharecroppers’ Week. It is the force which 
is educating these workers to be more conscious of the 
power of united action, aware of the rights that we have 
long been taught were the inherited rights of all American 
citizens. I speak for the success of this union—the great- 
est hope of industrial workers against the day when the 
superfluous agricultural workers of the South, untaught 
in organization and poor beyond belief, overflow the pro- 
tective walls that industrial workers are building about 
themselves. I ask not only the thoughtful attention of the 
American people to the general problem which Dr. Eze- 
kiel has put before you, but to the particular problem of 
the defense of civil liberty and the support of this union 
in its day-by-day struggle to vindicate the honor and de- 
cency of America towards the poorest of her children.” 


The Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union 


The fourth annual convention of the Southern Tenant 
Farmers’ Union (referred to above in Mr. Thomas’ ad- 
dress) was held February 25-27 at Little Rock, Arkansas. 
A program for the year 1938 was adopted. Reports were 
received indicating a total membership of the Union, both 
white and Negro, of about 36,000 tenants, sharecroppers 
and farm laborers. However, only 4,000 of them have 
been able, latterly, to pay dues. The convention favored 
an extension of the National Labor Relations Act to in- 
clude agricultural labor of all types. It advocated the 


immediate establishment by the United States govern- 


ment of cooperative farm projects as a means of provid- 
ing a livelihood for those who have been displaced from 
the plantations. Another resolution asked for a National 
Tenancy Authority “independent of any other govern- 
mental agency.” The convention opposed the recommen- 
dation of President Roosevelt to increase naval appropri- 
ations and called upon Congress to appropriate an equiva- 
lent sum for the “constructive purpose of re-establishing 
the landless farmers upon the land.” 

The convention favored written contracts between land- 
lords and tenants on cotton plantations. It commended 
the United States Department of Justice for vigorous 
prosecution of peonage cases in the South and praised 
Governor Carl E. Bailey of Arkansas for his activities in 
behalf of the maintenance of civil liberties. 

The members of the convention were evicted from the 
hall that they had rented in advance. The owner of the 
property ordered the premises vacated after he learned 
that the Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union had in the fall 
of last year affiliated with the C.I.O. (Previously the 
Union had been affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor.) The owner of the hall also objected to the 
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fact that Negroes and white persons were seated together 
as delegates in the convention and stated, according to 
the mimeographed release of the Union, that “down in 
Texas . . . they lynched Niggers instead of mixing up 
with them.” 


What Hitler Is Costing Germany 


After assembling the best information it could get in 
Berlin and elsewhere the Business Week, February 19, 
1938, reports what Germany is paying for Hitler’s regime. 

The emphasis on rearmament and the Autarchy pro- 
gram, which is supposed to free Germany from depen- 
dence on other countries for raw materials, has been cost- 
ing the country heavily. The budget in 1932-1933 pro- 
vided for expenditures of 6.7 billion marks. For 1937- 
1938 it provides for 25 billion marks, or about $10 billion 
at the official rate of approximately 40 cents to the mark. 
Armament expenditures increased from three billion 
marks for 1933-1934, the first budget controlled by the 
Nazis, to 12.6 billion marks for 1936-1937. The total 
expenditures for armament for the first four years of 
Hitler’s regime exceeded 31.1 billion marks, or about 
$12.5 billion. 

Although taxes have increased from 6.8 billion marks 
in 1933-1934 to 14 billion marks in 1937-1938, borrowing, 
long-term and short-term, has increased from 2.1 billion 
marks to 9.3 billion marks. Of the seven billion marks 
additional revenue in 1937-1938, compared to 1933, the 
servicing of the public debt will take over one billion 
marks and the maintenance of the military forces (army, 
navy, air) will absorb at least four billion marks. It is 
estimated that the remaining two billion marks will be 
absorbed by administrative and party machinery 

The funded debt has increased from over 9.7 billion 
marks in 1933 to 14.4 billion marks in 1937. The float- 
ing debt increased from 1.9 billion marks in 1933 to 2.8 
——- in 1936, but decreased to 2.4 billion marks 
in 1937. 

“An increase of about 5,500,000,000 marks in the 
funded debt and of 500,000,000 in the floating debt [from 
1933 to 1937] is all that official figures show, though it 
is no secret that the amount of short-term borrowing . . . 
exceeds the ‘recorded debt’ two or three times.” 

Currency in circulation has increased from over 5.6 bil- 
lion marks in 1933 to over 7.5 billion marks in 1937. 
“Notwithstanding reassuring official statements to the 
effect that industrial output has risen in the same propor- 
tion as currency in circulation, these figures do reflect in- 
cipient currency inflation. It does not matter how many 
guns have been produced, or special automobile highways 
have been built. The crucial point is that there has been 
in the last few years a growing disparity between rising 
currency in circulation and decreasing supplies of certain 
foodstuffs and consumer goods. The incipient inflation 
has been concealed by rigid price control. But for the 
latter, prices would have soared 30 per cent or 40 per cent, 
or perhaps more. Even Dr. Schacht has admitted that 
seven billion marks of currency in circulation is the ‘dan- 
ger zone’ which should not be passed under any circum- 
stances.” 

Furthermore, credit inflation as represented by bills 
discounted at the Reichsbank and the large private banks 
has been steadily increasing. ‘This inflation of the bill 
portfolios of the six biggest banks by some five billion 
marks since 1932, though indicative of the trend and its 
pace, does not tell the whole story. The discounts of 
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genuine commercial paper have shrunk to insignificant 
amounts ; they have been replaced by government obliga- 
tions, direct or indirect. Therefore, the amount of gov- 
ernment bills held by the banks at the end of 1937 is much 
greater than the total net increase since 1932.” 

The Reich has also raised capital by banning all private 
capital issues except those issued to allow a business to 
carry out some special project as a part of the self-suffi- 
ciency program. Although Colonel Loeb, one of Goer- 
ing’s closest collaborators in the Four-Year Plan, claims 
that only 12 per cent of expenditures under the plan were 
provided by the government and 88 per cent by private 
capital, “most of these investments were ‘private’ only 
insofar as the funds were actually provided by private 
business under strong government pressure or under the 
stimulus of state subsidies. . . .” 

Thus, “To sober critics the facts and figures leave little 
doubt that Germany’s self-sufficiency program cannot 
work. It will be successful in providing a certain num- 
ber of substitute materials, but the costs are beyond rea- 
son—unless the bill can be paid by a new empire.” 


Congressmen Invade Jersey City 


For the first time since public meetings on free speech 
were banned by Mayor Frank Hague, Jersey City was 
invaded last week by a Congressional delegation which 
addressed a mass meeting called by the Hudson County 
Committee on Civil Rights to denounce the Mayor’s cam- 
paign of repression. 

Leading the barrage were Congressmen Jerry O’Con- 
nell (Dem., Montana) and John T. Bernard (Farmer- 
Labor, Minn.). Other speakers were the Rev. William 
C. Kernan, pastor of Trinity Episcopal Church, Bayonne, 
Rabbi Benjamin Plotkin of Temple Emanu-El, Jersey 
City, and John R. Longo, secretary of the Holy Name 
Society, Jersey City. 

“What matters is that you have been able to get us a 
place to speak and that you have come to listen,” said 
Representative Bernard. ‘“Liberty-loving people all over 
the country must rejoice with you in this victory. The 
fact that it is a victory only emphasizes the long road you 
have still to travel before Jersey City is free.” 

Representative O’Connell urged the organization of an 
American Labor Party to “defeat the man who would 
destroy American liberties.” O’Connell and Bernard are 
two of the 26 Congressmen who wrote Mayor Hague 
some weeks ago demanding an explanation of his sup- 
pression of civil rights. 

It should be noted, however, that the hall was secured 
for the meeting on condition that no representative of the 
C.1.O. or the American Civil Liberties Union should 


speak. 
Reducing Maternal Deaths 


In Washington County, Iowa, an experiment in reduc- 
ing and eliminating the deaths of mothers from childbirth 
is demonstrating the effectiveness of adequate care. 
Although the county previously had a well organized 
medical organization and good facilities for medical care 
its death rate from childbirth was high. From Decem- 
ber 1, 1936, to December 1, 1937, 316 babies were born 
in the county of whom 229 were cared for under the ma- 
ternal health program and all the mothers lived. 

The results were achieved by effective cooperation of 
the doctors and two full-time public health nurses. The 


plan requires that the nurses visit expectant mothers as 
soon as possible after each case is discovered. They see 
that the women visit their doctors periodically for ex- 
amination ; they give printed instructions on prenatal care; 
and they assist in delivery if the mother is unable to pay 
for a nurse and if it is a home delivery. Packets of steri- 
lized equipment for home delivery are provided from the 
County Hospital. When patients are unable to pay for 
prenatal care physicians receive a fee of $5 for the first 
examination if made before the end of the fifth month and 
$4 if made later. After the birth the nurse revisits the 
home. 

Each nurse receives $1,800 and an allowance for car 
mileage. The total cost of the program during last year 
was about $7,000, provided by a federal grant. The pro- 
gram is under the direct supervision of the county physi- 
cians and the funds are administered by the State Health 
Department. 

Similar experiments are being carried on in several 
states with the expectation of demonstrating that deaths 
from childbirth can be greatly reduced, if not eliminated 
entirely, by adequate care. In 1935 maternal deaths and 
deaths of babies totaled about 160,000 at least two-thirds 
of which, it is estimated, were unnecessary. 


Catholic Pamphlets 


Persons interested in the modern era of pamphleteering 
often overlook the extensive pamphlet publications of 
Catholic agencies. In Catholic Action, the official organ 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washing- 
ton, for March, appears a long article by Eugene P. Will- 
ging on “Recent Developments in the Pamphlet Field.” 
Fifteen American Catholic publishers of pamphlets sold a 
total of over 4,316,000 copies in 1935, and over 4,400,000 
in 1936. During 1935 and 1936 pamphlets carrying a 
five-cent price proved to be the most popular and had the 
largest sales. : 

Complete figures are not yet available for 1937, 
although informal reports indicate greater sales than for 
any previous year. The “Supplement” to “The Index 
to American Catholic Pamphlets” records 167 titles is- 
sued in 1937 by American Catholic firms. Mr. Willging, 
who is librarian of St? Thomas College, Scranton, Pa., and 
an acknowledged authority on Catholic pamphlet litera- 
ture says: “There are now about 1,660 titles of American 
pamphlets from which our rack-tenders, study-club lead- 
ers, and librarians can choose.” Of the titles published 
in 1937 approximately one-fifth “deal directly with the 
general theory and present status of Communism or its 
history in Spain, while many other titles on social topics 
contain incidental references.” Of the 167 titles over 40 
per cent deal with social, political or economic problems. 


The Liquor Traffic 


The February number of Social Action (10 cents per 
copy) is devoted to a report on the liquor traffic prepared 
by Gordon A. Hopkins with the collaboration of the staff 
of the Council for Social Action, 289 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. It is entitled “The Liquor Traffic—Its 
Costs”. The social costs of the traffic, the size and 
strength of the industry, its methods of distribution are 
considered. Then different suggested methods of control 
are considered and recommendations made. 

A reading list is appended. 
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